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AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 

Vol. XIII, 3. Whole No. 51. 

I.— ON DELBRUCK'S VEDIC SYNTAX. 1 

Ever since the publication of this work, now four years ago, I 
have been desiring and planning to pass it in review, but have 
been unable hitherto to carry out my intention. Since, however 
(so far as has come to my knowledge), no detailed or penetrating 
criticism of it has yet appeared, the present attempt at one will 
not, I presume, be thought belated. 

That the volume is an extremely valuable contribution to Vedic 
science, being unusually able, careful and accurate, full of sound 
knowledge conscientiously worked out and lucidly presented, 
does not require to be stated ; the author's reputation, founded 
on earnest and successful labors, is a sufficient warrant of that. It 
is one which every student of the Vedic writings, especially of the 
Brahmana division of them, should have always at hand for 
consultation. 

I speak of the work as a "Vedic" syntax, although the author 
calls it "Alt-Indisch"; we have no current English term corres- 
ponding to the latter ; and, moreover, the author might himself 
perhaps have done as well to use the word "Vedisch." Though 
we speak in a looser and more popular way of Veda and Brah- 
mana as opposed to one another, there is no doubt that "Veda" 
belongs just as much to the Brahmanas as to the hymn- and yajus- 
collections to which we try to limit it. Properly, it is all Veda, 
with the subdivisions mantra and brahmana (and satra, which is 
not included in the plan of this work) ; and M for mantra and B 
for brahmana would have been in many respects preferable to 

■Altindische Syntax, von B. Delbriick (Syntactische Forschungen , V). Halle, 
1888. Roy. 8vo, pp. xxi, 634. 
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our author's adopted signs of V for Veda and P for "prose" (! as 
if there were not plenty of prose that is mantra, and so not 
included in"P"). Professor Delbriick speaks of my using the 
name " Alt-Indisch," in the title of my grammar, in a somewhat 
different sense, curiously overlooking the fact that it was not I, 
but the German translator, who employed it. If one is so fortu- 
nate as to have his translation made by a scholar of independent 
and high standing and repute, one willingly accepts the latter's 
decision on various points, whether one approves it or not. 1 

To the method of transliteration employed (p. viii), agreeing 
with that in the earlier parts of the series of Syntactische Forsch- 
ungen, no one can take serious exception. It might be wished 
that for the vowel r we had r instead of the gratuitously distorting 
ri\ but there seems to exist hardly any traceable tendency among 
Sanskrit scholars to come to an agreement upon this point, or 
upon any other in the whole system ; new elements of confusion 
are added by new scholars from time to time ; and even such an 
utterly perverse feature as Aufrecht's later introduction of £ for 
the palatal sibilant finds imitators among those from whom better 
things were to be expected. 

Beside the conveniently brief designations (AB.. TB., etc.) for 
the other Brahmanas, " Tand.-Br." for that to the Sama-Veda seems 
awkward ; why is not PB. (for the equally correct title Paficavihca- 
Brahmana), or TMB. (for Tandya-Maha-Brahmana, as the edition 
calls it), altogether acceptable? This is another subject upon 
which agreement among Sanskrit scholars is more to be wished 
than hoped for; the example of RV., AV., SV., etc. (these being 
already nearly universal), might with great advantage be carried 
by common consent at least through all the limited records of the 
Vedic literature. 

To the author's strictures (p. ix) on my preference of the r-form 
of a root (kr instead of kar, etc.) I have replied elsewhere (JAOS., 
vol. XIV, p. cxlviii, Proceedings for October, 1889). He was 
unfortunate in resting his objection to it on untenable ground ; if 
he had had occasion to make a grammatical statement of the 
phonetic changes in inflection and derivation, he would certainly 
have found the r-form the truly "practical" one. The difference 
is happily of minor consequence. 

'It is only in regard to the unwieldy and grammatically incorrect rendering 
of " descriptive," as applied to compounds, by apposilionell-bestimmt that there 
was any serious question between us. 
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Considering that the work is not one to be read through and 
then laid upon the shelf, but rather to be turned to for frequent 
help, it is to be regretted that the author has shown himself so 
little thoughtful for the convenience of his public. The volume is 
most unreasonably difficult to find anything in — difficult to a 
degree that must interfere not a little with its usefulness. One is 
astonished — it is hardly too much to say, incensed — at discovering 
no running titles to the pages to facilitate one's search. There 
are, indeed, headings to paragraphs ; but, besides that it is a 
vexatious waste of time to have to look into the body of the page 
for information as to what is under discussion, many of the para- 
graphs cover several successive pages, even up to twenty-six. 
Such omission, far too common in German books, ought to be 
made a hanging offense. Indexes, also, though not altogether 
wanting, are (ten pages in large type) quite insufficient. The 
author of a book so fitted out cannot complain if his views on 
points of detail pass unnoticed. The list of passages from the 
Brahmanas translated or referred to is all that could be desired, 
and will prove of high value to students of that class of works ; 
but we are disappointed at not being furnished with such a list 
for Rig- Veda and Atharva-Veda as well. It seems to be the 
author's modesty that deprives us of this ; he does not claim to 
be in any such sense an authority in the exegesis of the Veda as 
of the Brahmana ; but his self-depreciation will be generally pro- 
nounced misplaced ; his moderation, sound judgment, and critical 
faculty make his understanding of a difficult Vedic passage well 
worth consulting by any Vedic scholar, be he who he may. 

A laudable manifestation of the author's good sense is seen in 
his occasional abnegation of all attempt to use a Vedic passage as 
being too obscure or difficult to suit his purpose. He wastes his 
space on no long-drawn discussions of insoluble puzzles ; coolness, 
directness, and absence of display are characteristics of his work 
from one end to the other. 

One is a little surprised at the first sentence of the work proper 
(p. ^X 1 declaring that " there are interjections that form a sen- 
tence"; in accordance with which we are later (33") told of voca- 
tives that constitute a sentence. This seems to imply a peculiar 
and indefensible conception of what a sentence is. Surely, speak- 

1 For convenience of reference, I designate by a superior a, d, and c respec- 
tively the upper, middle, and lower parts of a page, as roughly estimated with 
the eye. 
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ing grammatically, it is a combination of a subject with a predicate 
to make an assertion, a union of parts of speech into a significant 
whole ; or, when incomplete, it is the suggestion of such a combi- 
nation, susceptible of and calling for a filling out to normal form. 
Is that true, in any proper sense, of an interjection or a vocative? 
I think decidedly not ; these are words that stand outside the 
structure of the sentences with which they are (often) associated, 
not as being other sentences, but because they are essentially 
non-sentence-making utterances. 

A much more important offense against true grammatical theory 
is the author's classification and treatment of infinitives and parti- 
ciples as verb-forms. " Verbum infinitivum" is the heading under 
which (367) he places them, and the name by which (49*) he first 
mentions them ; and his whole discussion of them is in accordance 
with this title, as if what required to be specially accounted for in 
regard to them was the qualities of noun and adjective which they 
in part display ! We do not find anywhere an intimation that an 
infinitive, for example, is not just as good a "verb" as the 3d sin- 
gular present indicative This takes us back to the pre-Boppian 
period of grammatical science, when it was as yet undemonstrated 
that an infinitive is merely an oblique case of a verbal noun. 
Perhaps the false classification is at bottom only a concession to 
the force of classical habit in Germany, where, as elsewhere, the 
writers of text-books appear to be unable to give up the old 
modes of statement, however antiquated they may have grown. 
But, if so, the surrender is a complete one ; not a hint is dropped 
that there is a truer and better way of looking at the facts involved. 
And a Vedic syntax is precisely the place where the right view 
should be not only set forth but insisted on. The grammatical 
distinction of noun and verb is the most ancient and fundamental 
in Indo-European language-history. The cleft between them 
goes to the very bottom, and is insuperable, like the cleft between 
subject and predicate — which, in fact, it primarily represents. 
Excepting the verb, all the other parts of speech have grown out 
of the noun ; and a noun can still be a pronoun, an adjective, an 
adverb, a preposition, or a conjunction ; but it cannot be a verb, 
nor can a verb be aught but a verb. That certain kinds of nouns 
and adjectives should attach themselves to the fortunes of verbs, 
sharing their range of meaning, their combinations with prefixes, 
even their constructions with dependent cases (in regard to which 
there is, as between verb and noun, no ultimate difference of 
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principle, but only a developed difference of linguistic habit) — all 
this is natural enough, and gives good reason for the names 
" verbal noun " and " verbal adjective," designating various degrees 
of closeness of verbal connection ; but it does not justify our calling 
a noun or adjective by the name "verb." A certain group of 
verbal adjectives, the so-called "participles," have pretty clearly 
had that character ever since the period of Indo-European unity, 
and in most Indo-European languages they are held distinctly 
apart, in meaning and construction, from the general mass of 
adjectives ; but in Sanskrit, which certainly in this respect repre- 
sents an older condition of things, the line between ordinary 
adjective and participle is but uncertainly drawn, and transfers 
across it take place before our eyes during the historic period of 
the language. As for the infinitive, I think it extremely question- 
able whether any such outside appendage to the verb-system is 
of pro-ethnic age ; the category is too obviously in the full career 
of development in earliest Sanskrit to allow the assumption. And 
here, even more strikingly than in the case of the participles, there 
is no distinct line to be drawn between infinitive and ordinary 
noun. The Vedic infinitive has nearly all the oblique case-forms 
of a noun, each used in its proper case-constructions; it includes 
a considerable variety of verbal derivatives, and a number of other 
derivatives approach it nearly in construction ; certain others (as 
the formations in -ana, in -in, and in -tar) follow hardly less closely 
the verbal senses, and take as freely the verbal prefixes ; and the 
list of nouns that admit an accusative object overruns considerably 
the borders of the so-called infinitive class. It seems to me utterly 
inadmissible to apply the title "verb" to words that have cases 
and genders and that do not predicate. What is a verb, then ? 
One can but wonder what definition the author of this work would 
give. I have long been accustomed to maintain that any one 
who does not see that a noun is a word that designates and a 
verb a word that asserts, and who is not able to hold on to this 
distinction as an absolute and universal one (within the limits of 
our family of languages), has no real bottom to his grammatical 
science. And I have seldom been more surprised than to find 
Delbruck accepting and perpetuating the exploded category of 
the "verbum infinitivum." It is worth noting, however, that he 
does not commit the crowning absurdity, as seen from the point 
of view of sound grammatical theory, of calling the infinitive a 
"mode" of the verb. 
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Though treating them under the same general head with the 
rest, the author almost allows (396) that the gerundives (or future 
passive participles) are nothing but verbal adjectives — one quite 
fails to see why, if the other participles are anything else, since 
they too possess the general characteristics of participles. But it 
is, in my view, a serious omission on his part not to point out 
their altogether modern formation, as not primary but secondary 
derivatives (perfectly obvious in the case of those in -Iva, -iavya, 
and -aniya, wholly probable for the others) ; for this helps to the 
proper estimate of their syntactical character. It is yet harder to 
understand why he apologizes (382") for reckoning "the adjective 
in -la" (what we call the past passive participle) to the participles, 
since it differs in no important respect from the others; 1 it does 
not, to be sure, take an object-nouri as complement; but that is 
nothing essential. He defines (ib.) its character thus : "it is asso- 
ciated with a noun in order to indicate that on it [the noun] the 
action of the verb is exhibited." This is one of those explanations 
that do not explain of which the work offers here and there a not 
inconsiderable number of instances. So the present participle 
exhibits the action of the verb in a noun ; and the distinction 
between in and on is just that between active and passive ; so that 
the definition means merely that the "adjective in -ta" is a passive 
and not an active participle. 

It does not seem in accordance with the usual sober good sense 
of the author that (4"), while acknowledging impersonal verbs to 
be in part the result of an indefinitizing and obliteration of the 
subject-element in personal ones, he yet maintains that others are 
original — that, beside the 3d personal form for use with subjects, 
there was one, identical with it, for expression of subjectless action. 
If it is easy to win subjectless expression from that with subjects, 
every language having its own examples and in part its own 
peculiar methods of arriving at them, why should not all have 
been won in that way ? Because it in it rains designates nothing 
definable, we do not infer that there was an original it expressing 
indefinite non-subjectivity beside the same pronoun in its ordinary 
neuter sense. If the Indo-European tongue had impersonal 
expressions, they were doubtless of the same secondary origin 
with those of later date. Inflective speech does not begin with 
the incorporation of grammatical indefinitenesses. 

It would at sundry points have helped noticeably the clearness 

1 At 77 c it is even referred to as the participle par excellence. 
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of presentation if the category of the objective predicate, the 
adjective or noun made through a verb predicative to its direct 
object, had been recognized. That there is anything adverbial 
(79 a ), either in the Sanskrit or in its translation, about an adjective 
qualifying the object of kr 'make' — "he makes them faithful to 
him" — is not to be conceded; nor do such cases as those treated 
in §122 (178-9) come for the most part properly under the head 
of a verb governing two accusatives. 

The term "indirect question," as applied to an object-clause of 
a certain character ('I know not whither I shall go' is the author's 
example), is a common one in grammars, growing out of our 
conversion of an interrogative word to relative use ; but it is 
always incorrect and objectionable, since, when once the word has 
been made relative, it no longer asks a question. But in Sanskrit, 
where the relative is not of interrogative origin, the term is pecu- 
liarly misapplied, and its introduction into Sanskrit syntax (as at 
569'') is altogether to be deprecated. 

All these are matters which do not directly concern the specific 
subject of the work, but rather the grammatical theories of its 
author ; yet they have a good right to be noticed, because theo- 
retical error is always more or less detrimental to the best practical 
presentation of grammatical phenomena. We may go on now to 
take up certain points of general interest, in the order in which 
they occur. 

Under the head of " accentuation of the members of a sentence," 
when treating of the vocative, the author makes the statement 
(34 s ) that we find in the interior of the sentence (or verse) such 
accent as vigve devah, not vifve devah, if there is a noun with 
a preceding adjective. He gives no references, and no such rule 
is laid down by Haskell (to whom he refers for the general discus- 
sion of the subject : JAOS. XI 57 ff.) ; nor has it ever suggested 
itself to me. No instance of vigve devah, except at the beginning 
of a sentence, is to be found in either RV. or AV. (on the other 
hand, the latter has, at VI 114. 3, vifve vo devali), nor have I noted 
one elsewhere. The alleged rule must be, I think, either an out- 
and-out mistake, or founded insufficiently on one or two anomal- 
ous examples, of doubtful correctness. 

Further on, after statement (35 ff.) of the facts touching the 
accent of the Sanskrit verb, the author takes up (50) for explana- 
tion the remarkable rule that in an independent clause the verb, 
unless standing at the head of the clause, is regularly accentless, 
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while the verb of a dependent clause is always accented. Already 
more than twenty years ago (1 871), in the first part of his Syntac- 
tische Forschungen (pp. 96-8), the author treated of this rule, 
setting up in respect to it a theory which I was never able to find 
in any measure acceptable. It ran, briefly, thus : the dependent 
clause in Sanskrit is oftenest one of necessary condition, and 
oftenest precedes the clause on which it depends. In such a case, 
the practice of our own language shows that the verb of the 
dependent clause has the superior emphasis. This is to be 
inferred from such examples as the following : was man nicht 
nutzt, ist eine schwere Last, 'what one uses not is a heavy 
burden' — where 1ST (is) is unemphatic as compared with nutzt 
(uses). Now here, it is plain, the author deceives himself by 
failing to observe that his dependent verb is one which, owing to 
the content of the word, and not at all to the form of the sentence, 
is the emphatic predicated element, while his independent verb is 
the mere copula, unemphatic for that reason and for no other. If 
his line had read instead thus : was uns nicht niitzlick 1ST, 
belastet uns, 'what is useless to us burdens us,' the relation of 
the two verbs in respect to emphasis would be seen to be reversed ; 
the independent one would be obviously the one better entitled to 
the accent. And so, for aught I can see, in every other like case ; 
the emphasis of the verb depends on the relation of its significant 
content to the sum of significance of the sentence, and not in the 
least on its occurrence in a clause of the one kind or of the other. 
The author goes on to maintain that, on the basis of such sentences 
as the one instanced, the Hindu learned men set up a rule that 
the verb of the dependent clause was to be accented, and, by 
contrast to it, the verb of the independent clause left accentless, 
and then proceeded to extend the rule rigorously to all cases, 
whether it applied or not. Now, altogether apart from the imag- 
inary character of the foundation claimed for the rule, it seems to 
me that scholars in general will decline to admit that the phe- 
nomena of verbal accentuation as we read them in the manuscripts 
are the product of theories which ancient Hindu savants framed 
and carried out, "regardless," instead of being the (on the whole) 
faithful record, as they observed and understood it, of their actual 
utterance. To admit this would certainly be to take away most 
of the interest now belonging to the investigation of Sanskrit 
accent; and I can see no good reason for the admission, but 
abundance of reason against it. The whole aspect of the phe- 
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nomena is to me that of a historic verity, which those who have 
handed it down to us did not themselves understand, or, for the 
most part, even try to understand — much less try to regulate on 
such shadowy principles as our author thinks to recognize. 

In his later work, which we are now criticizing, he neither 
repeats nor explicitly rejects his former explanation, but gives, 
rather, one new and essentially different, though not less unsatis- 
factory than its predecessor. He takes up the subject this time 
from the other end, dealing first with the unaccented verb of the 
independent clause. Its accentlessness, he says ("50*), is "merely 
the external sign of the fact that the verb appears as a relatively 
dependent member of the sentence, attaching itself to a noun, a 
pronoun, a preposition, in such a way as to limit these ideas." I 
cannot refrain from pronouncing this statement little short of 
absurd, and maintaining that no theory built up on such a foun- 
dation can possibly be anything but a failure. The sentence 
consists of subject and predicate, and each one of these is just as 
primary and just as secondary as the other. A subject, noun or 
pronoun, is even more meaningless without a verb to tell what it 
is there for than is a verb without a subject, since a. subject can be 
on the whole much more easily inferred for a verb from the 
circumstances than the contrary. But not only a preceding 
subject, even a preceding object, or adverb, or prefix, takes away 
the accent from the verb in the Sanskrit sentence ; and that a 
verb is a "relatively dependent" word as compared with these its 
own modifiers, that it is "attached to a preposition" in order to 
limit the meaning of the preposition, is a doctrine which, in my 
opinion, no reasonable person can be expected to accept on our 
author's authority. He adds that "the verb has only in excep- 
tional cases a primary value for the sentence," and that then it is 
moved back, toward or to the head of the sentence. That is 
hardly an acceptable account of the difference between dsid raja 
'fuit rex' and raja "sit 'rex fuit.' A certain order of the clause 
having been established as normal, any deviation from it becomes 
a means of the different distribution of emphasis, to the members 
moved either backward or forward. But the Sanskrit verb, how- 
ever it may change position, gets no accent unless it be placed 
first of all; nor do the other members, even though moved to the 
very end, lose their accent. That the sentence is naturally a 
diminuendo, beginning strong, to attract the attention of the 
listener, and then toning gradually down to the end, as our author 
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goes on to claim, might at best be allowed a certain questionable 
measure of truth in a first direct address, but seems wholly out of 
place as applied to continuous discourse — as, for instance, a hymn, 
or a piece of exposition. 

As regards the accented verb of the dependent clause, a double 
explanation, viewed as a single one in two parts, is offered. First, 
if the dependent clause precede the other, the diminuendo of the 
whole sentence has not become complete when the dependent 
verb is reached, and hence that verb has not become entirely 
toneless. And then this partial non-tonelessness, originally a 
result only of the position of the clause, becomes historically 
generalized into a means of distinction of all dependent clauses, 
which express an incomplete sense or involve a suspension of 
sense as compared with the main clause. Thus, we see, a verb in 
general is not accented because it is a dependent member of its 
clause ; but, if this clause becomes a dependent member of another 
clause, the verb in it attains independency and gets an accent. A 
result, too, quite the reverse of that in German, where the depen- 
dent verb, instead of being made emphatic, takes its position at 
the very end, which signifies tonelessness ! 

The whole explanation, both in its earlier form and in its later, 
appears to me not so much ingenious as artificial and forced, and 
altogether wanting in plausibility. As its author abandoned the 
1 87 1 form, so we may feel sure that he will hereafter abandon this 
of 1888. It is better to acknowledge that the law of verbal accen- 
tuation in Sanskrit is thus far an unexplained puzzle than to try 
to content our minds with any such unsatisfactory solutions as are 
offered us in these volumes. 

When discussing (37-44) the accented verb in quasi-dependent 
or antithetical clauses, the author shows much ingenuity in 
accounting on internal grounds for the discordances between 
different texts or between different passages from the same text ; 
but here also it appears to me that the explanations are in no 
small measure forced. The accentual usage itself seems to have 
been a progressive and in part a wavering one. As the accent of 
the verb in this class of cases is especially a rule of the Brahmanas 
(there are numerous instances in both Rig- and Atharva-Vedas 
where the verb, now accentless, would certainly have gotten an 
accent in any Brahmana text), so the line of division is somewhat 
variously drawn in different parts of the mass of Brahmanic 
material ; and in the case of some treatises (particularly the 
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Maitrayanlya) defects of the accentual tradition count for a good 
deal. 

One is a little surprised to find the formation and value of 
compound words among the matters discussed at some length 
(55-59, 62-69, 7 2_ 75) i n this work on syntax ; the subject is not 
ordinarily classed as syntactical. There is, indeed, something to 
be said for the inclusion, since, but for their composition, the 
compounded words would have to be put together into syntactical 
phrases, equivalent and yet not precisely equivalent. But then, 
upon similar grounds, the subject of derivation ought not to be 
omitted ; a derivative also, especially a secondary one, is a sort of 
abbreviated phrase, the equivalent of two or more words having 
syntactical relations. The author (perhaps as feeling that he is 
off his proper ground) does not allow himself to go far enough 
into the investigation of compounds to bring to light anything 
that is particularly new, not already to be read in the grammars. 
The repetition of things familiar, expanded with more illustration 
than their importance calls for, is a little tedious. Copulative or 
dvandva composition (55) of course commences with pairs of per- 
sons or things familiarly and closely associated ; but, like the other 
varieties of composition, it at once begins to be extended to even 
casual combinations ; it involves or- as well as awrf-relations, and 
draws in more than two members. That the possessive or bahu- 
vrihi compounds stand on the border-line between noun and 
adjective (61°) is hardly to be admitted; their possessive character, 
the 'having' which they all imply, makes them distinctly adjectives 
and nothing else. One does not see what is gained by such an 
elaborately obscure definition of a simple thing as is given us 
(62") of a possessive with passive participle as prior member (like 
hatdbhratar ' having a slain brother'). Such, we are told, " usually 
signify that the noun to which they belong is found, so far as 
concerns the idea which constitutes the last part of the bahtivrihi, 
in a lasting condition which results from the past occurrence of 
the action expressed in the participle." It might be of more 
legitimately syntactical interest to point out how such a compound 
is made the equivalent of a dependent clause, 'whose brother is 
slain,' with a passive verb-form taking the place of the participle. 
We are reminded (62") that the possessive compounds have been 
repeatedly explained as by origin appositive nouns that have later 
taken on an adjectival character. This can hardly be questioned ; 
and in the same way, as I presume, came into being in our family 
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of languages the whole category of adjectives as distinguished 
from substantives. But both these are pre-historic questions, 
altogether antedating the whole period of Sanskrit syntax proper. 
What stands decidedly nearer to the latter is the question how 
these adjectivized substantives came to be so almost exclusively 
possessive in character ; and then, what traces there are left in the 
language of a character other than possessive as belonging to 
them. These are the points which seem to me both the most 
interesting and the most important to discuss in the theory of 
Sanskrit bahuvrihi ('much-rice') compounds (they are briefly 
treated of in my grammar, §1294) ; and I confess myself to have 
been a good deal disappointed at reading on in our author's pages 
about compounds and finding that he not only failed to cast upon 
them any new light, but even did not acknowledge their existence. 
There is an inviting opportunity still for some one to write an 
instructive paper on that queer fabrication of the Hindu gramma- 
rians, the dvigu class of compounds : dvi-gu ' two-cow,' not as 
'having two cows, 'like an ordinary "possessive," but as 'equal to,, 
or worth, or bought for, two cows.' It ought to be possible to 
extract from the native grammars and the native commentaries 
on them something more than the scanty array of material, 
gathered out of the literature of the language, with which I had 
to content myself in my grammar (2d ed. §1294 3). 

Under the next head, of dependent compounds, we are told 
(62 c ) that "in composition the second idea is determined by the 
first in such a way that a new idea is the issue"; and we have 
given us as an example dcdrya-jdyd 'teacher's wife' (literally, 
'teacher-wife'), which is declared to signify, not the wife of this 
or that teacher, but a member of a certain class of wives ; so that, 
when a particular person is intended, a svd 'his own' has to be 
added, just as it might be to mdtar ' mother ' or the like ; and thus 
the consciousness of two individual ideas is lost. As for the svd, 
it might also be omitted equally well with dcdryasya jdyd ' the 
wife of the teacher,' the connection in all the three cases alike 
pointing' out who is meant. But how, in a compound like that 
instanced, which, in common with a great proportion of the Sans- 
krit compounds, is made only once, the two ideas are integrated 
into one so as to lose their separate identity, is altogether unin- 
telligible. Such integration might at the utmost be claimed for a 
current and familiar compound like our housewife, in which, 
moreover, the received sense is very different from the literal one ; 
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or like alewife, where the application is fantastic and obscure. Is 
the individuality of Lehrer any less present to the mind in die 
Lehrersfrau than it is in des Lehrers Frau ? A compound is 
essentially an abbreviated designation, and by its aid a slightly 
different shade of expression is won, as in goat-milk (aja-ksira, 
63 1 ), compared with goats' milk, a goat's milk, the milk of goats, 
and so on ; but goat and milk are present alike in them all, and 
cannot be ignored — and the three pages of examples which the 
author proceeds to give might well be spared, as well as sundry 
pages of like material which follow later. The author unconsci- 
ously exaggerates and distorts a little the peculiarities of compo- 
sition in order to justify his expenditure of space upon the subject. 

It is doubtless by an oversight that (70°) asuraghni ' demon- 
slaying,' etc., have slipped in among the descriptive compounds. 

I can see no more reason for distinguishing (99) an anaphoric 
dual than an anaphoric plural. If "Agni and Vishnu" are an 
example of the one, so are "Tom, Dick, and Harry" an equally 
important example of the other. In the setting up of the classifi- 
cation seems to be involved the doctrine that the dual number 
was created for natural pairs of things, like one's two eyes, two 
hands, etc.; and this I think just as much a mistake as that the 
plural was created for natural trios and quaternions, etc. The 
distinction of numbers had to stop somewhere, and it was not 
carried beyond three. 

Under the head of noun-cases (103 ff.) is especially noteworthy 
how generally unwilling the author is to commit himself in regard 
to their original and fundamental meanings. Even the ablative 
he cannot bring himself frankly to define as the from-case, but 
takes respecting it this curiously uncertain position (io6 c ) : "It is 
now generally assumed, in accordance with Indian [that is, doubt- 
less, Hindu native] grammar, that into the ablative enters that 
idea of the noun forth from which the action of the verb follows." 
So also, under locative, we find (115") only the admission that 
so-and-so may be right in defining it as denoting " the space within 
which"; though the author himself adds that we have to render it 
sometimes by 'at' and 'on' and 'by.' The quoted definition 
evidently tries to put too fine a point upon it; "place where" is 
quite exact enough, whether of the kind expressed by 'in' or by 
'on' or by 'at.' But it is very remarkable that, when he comes 
(121) to the second grand division of the use of the locative in 
Sanskrit, that of denoting place whither, he does not spend a word 
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upon its relation to the other division, although this relation has 
been the subject of considerable dispute and misapprehension. 
Considering that the two uses pass into one another by so many 
avenues, it being not infrequently difficult to classify a particular 
case as belonging under the one head or the other, and that the 
transition is so easy that in English there has crowded thither 
entirely out of familiar use, we should have expected some recog- 
nition and illustration of it, with an acknowledgment that the two 
values are originally one, and not independent senses forced 
together under one form. 

Of the instrumental, we find (122°) an explicit statement of the 
author's opinion that it is the with-case. But the paragraph in 
which he treats of its various shades of meaning and application 
is to me quite obscure. It seems as if he were claiming the uses 
of the case to be but one, their apparent variety depending only 
on the substantial sense of the noun itself and of the verb on which 
it depends. Why is this any more true of the instrumental than 
of the other cases? There are certain well-marked differences in 
its value, the others naturally derived from the sociative sense, but 
by no means identical with it; and not the brute sense of noun 
and verb alone, but the general circumstances, the requirement of 
the connection, determine which. So, in atrim muiicdtho ganena 
(123°), ganena might mean '[him] together with his troop' or 
' [ vou ] by means of your troop ' ; it requires the help of the subject 
of the verb as well, of the situation depicted, to settle the question. 
And there are instrumental uses so special that it is not altogether 
easy to connect them with the fundamental sociative sense. One 
wishes that the author had given us his view as to how the instru- 
mental of extent of space or time originated. To me it seems 
probable that it started from the road or track: 'by means of such 
a track ; by way of the desert, of the river, of the air,' or the like ; 
and hence 'through the air,' from one end or side to the other of 
the tract or medium traversed. Nayathd . . . rjuna paths, (129") 
is not strictly 'lead upon a straight path,' as rendered, but 'cause 
to go by a straight path'; our preposition by incorporates and 
illustrates the transition. Further, the account (132*) of the 
instrumental of separation seems unsatisfactory. I should think 
rather of the prior, or the desired, association of the things now 
parted; "let me not be separated from (parted with) him" is 
properly "let me with him (= me and him) not be separated or 
parted." The rare instances of the instrumental with a compara- 
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tive (137-38) are probably of kindred character: "taken (or com- 
pared) with him, I am the better." 

As for the more difficult dative, the author has at present no 
confident opinion, but is inclined (140") to follow another authority 
in regarding it as " grammatical," as never having had any local 
character at all. Here is, I believe, the sole appearance in this 
work of the category of grammatical cases, which we might other- 
wise hope to have been abandoned by the author. To pronounce 
a case originally grammatical is simply equivalent to saying that 
its, ultimate character lies beyond our discovery ; and the statement 
might much better be made in the latter form. For to postulate 
such a value at the very beginning is to deny the whole known 
history of language, which shows that all forms begin with some- 
thing material, apprehensible by the senses, palpable (handgreif- 
lich). If the intellectual values of terms are anterior to the physi- 
cal ; if the tense- and mode-uses of have and will and would and 
their like are the original ones ; if be began with being an expres- 
sion of the copula ; if the -dom of wisdom and the -wise of likewise 
and the -head of godhead were derivative suffixes before they 
were independent nouns — then, and not otherwise, was a case 
originally grammatical. Such an explanation simply betrays a 
false philosophy of language. There was a time when our author 
(in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, XVIII, 81 ff.) favored the view that the 
dative first indicated "a physical inclination toward something"; 
that is a genuine attempt at an explanation ; none better, so far as 
I know, has been suggested ; and it is perhaps even to be accepted 
as satisfactory. The chief objection is that a /o-case (the accusa- 
tive) and a loward-case might seem too nearly akin, making a 
virtual repetition ; but, after all, this is hardly to be accounted 
more strange than the presence among the prepositional prefixes 
of so many words as we find all signifying, 'to' with different 
shades of application : thus, in Sanskrit, d, abhi, upa, api, acha — 
even praii. 

Again, no attempt whatever is made (151) to give any account 
of the genitive. Even its general character as adjectival or 
adnominal is not alluded to — not so much as to be mentioned as 
a view widely held and regarded as satisfactory. This is so 
strange as to seem well-nigh unaccountable. 

It is less to be wondered at that the author takes no notice of 
the fact that the accusative has been explained as the lo-case, since 
this is a view which has a much less general acceptance. The 
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accusative is treated last of the series of cases, and is defined (164) 
as signifying those case-relations which are not signified by the 
rest of them. The same method, it is obvious, might have been 
applied to the definition of any other case ; each takes those 
relations which the others do not take. It is, then, altogether to 
be disapproved — unless it may be held to involve the theory 
(nowhere distinctly stated) that the accusative was the original 
" grammatical " case of limitation of a verb, and that, when the rest 
had arisen and trenched here and there upon its sphere of use, it 
was finally left with a remainder, which is therefore composed of 
applications having no genetic relations with each other. That 
would be, of course, a theory having a right to present itself as 
such ; but it would involve the (above rejected) theory of a 
" grammatical " case, and would make the accusative quite different 
in its origin from the other cases — both of them very objectionable 
implications. There is surely no difficulty in deducing all the 
accusative uses from the ^-relation, the most variable of all those 
of local origin. Especially, when the natural step from ^-relation 
to direct-object-relation is taken, the way is prepared for a great 
and various array of secondary applications to follow. 

In the scheme of uses given on p. 165, it may be remarked, the 
accusative of extent of space ought plainly to precede that of 
extent of time. 

The suggestion (182°) that the (quasi-primary, but really secon- 
dary) derivative adjectives in -in are allowed sometimes to govern 
an accusative "because the slight future meaning which they 
contain places them in a nearer relation to the verb" seems to me 
quite fantastic. Is a future sense more characteristic of a verb 
than a past, or than a present ? Moreover, the future sense in 
these derivatives, at the best, is so slight and rare as to count for 
nothing, and in the instances quoted by the author is derived 
rather from the accompanying verb bhavaii 'comes to be.' And 
the nouns in -tar in the Veda govern an accusative freely with 
their present signification, before they change it to a future and 
form a periphrastic future tense. 

We have reason to be much surprised that the author turns 
entirely aside from his proper subject to treat, at the length of 
several pages (188 ff.), of the different methods in which adjectives 
are compared. What under the head of comparison belongs to a 
Syntax is obviously the sense attaching to thos« derivative adjec- 
tives which we call the comparative and superlative, and their 
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constructions (by the way, no reason is given us why the ablative 
is the case that usually follows a comparative). That there are 
two different sets of suffixes of comparison, applied (with minor 
irregularities) to different classes of primitives, is a matter that no 
more concerns syntax, so long as the value of the two formations 
is the same in practical use, than the different modes of forming 
the genitive case, or the 2d singular imperative, or the aorist. If, 
indeed, there were something strikingly new in his view of the 
subject, if the relation of the two formations (that in -lyas and 
iqtka, and that in -tara and -tama) had been hitherto misunder- 
stood and needed to be set in its true light, there would be more 
excuse for the author's thus dragging a matter of pure inflection 
or derivation into the midst of his syntactical discussions ; but so 
far is this from being the case that the whole passage might be 
taken for an extract from my Sanskrit grammar, so close is the 
agreement in regard both to the views held and to the manner of 
combining and putting them forward. I do not in the least accuse 
Delbruck of having borrowed from me without acknowledgment; 
such a charge would be absurd ; he has doubtless by his own 
study arrived at conclusions according with mine (which are of 
very old standing ; the substance of them may be found commu- 
nicated to the Oriental Society away back in 1855 : JAOS. V 210- 
n) ; and I take satisfaction in the accordance. But I cannot help 
thinking it in a high degree strange that he should have felt him- 
self called upon to treat the subject at all, and should then have 
overlooked the already long- published views of others upon it 
(he is in general extremely conscientious about making acknowl- 
edgments), thus giving himself the aspect of one who brings out 
something quite new. 

In speaking of denominatives and causatives (222-23), tne 
author, when he mentions that some -aya-stems fluctuate between 
causative and denominative accent (-dya- and -ayd-), strangely 
forgets to add that many obviously denominative verbs take in 
use only the causative accent — as some of his own examples 
plainly show. He declines (223*) to express any opinion as to 
the development of causative meaning, because that is a subject 
involving an investigation in comparative philology, although not 
a few of the opinions and explanations given elsewhere rest, and 
can rest, upon no other foundation. Certainly, the evidence of 
Vedic language is wholly in favor of the view that the causative is 
by origin a denominative. 
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Among the tense-stems of the causative, the author (223°) 
forgets to mention the half-dozen /^-aorists that occur in the older 
language (V. B.). 

Under the desiderative (227-28), I miss the statement and 
illustration of the fact that desiderative and future show a natural 
relationship by shading into one another, even to the extent of 
occasionally seeming to change places. 

As regards the formation (273) of only a part of the tenses of a 
given meaning from one root, and the quasi-association of different 
roots to form one verb-system, I cannot see any degree of prob- 
ability in the theory (lightly hinted at here, more disiinctly stated 
in Synt. Forsch. IV, p. 80 ff.) that it is because of an inherent 
non-adaptedness of a certain root to certain varieties of the 
expression of time. It is, I think, simply and purely one of the 
accidental results of the vagaries of linguistic usage — as destitute 
of deeper significance as is our combination of go and went, or be 
and am and was, or the French vats and allai and irai. 

The subject of variety of present stem-forms (274 ff.) appears 
still to call for a considerably more careful and penetrating 
examination than is given here by our author, or elsewhere by 
his predecessors. But it is, in my opinion, a very important 
omission that he makes no mention, in connection with this 
subject, of the intensive and desiderative, as being also properly 
present systems, although, after their establishment with well- 
marked specialties of meaning, occasionally and tentatively 
extended into other tense-systems. He does not, to be sure, even 
refer to the passive stem here, and the way in which he speaks 
of it further back (268* : "das Passivum liegt nur im Praesens- 
stamme vor") gives rather the impression (which, however, must 
surely be a false one) that he regards it as a once more general 
formation, now reduced to such modest dimensions. , With the 
prevailingly intransitive ja-stem, the passive yd-slem, and the 
intensive and desiderative stems, we have the basis of a more 
systematic and fruitful discussion of the subject than is here 
furnished us. Such forms as gamati and karati, it may be further 
remarked, if mentioned, ought to be noted as purely sporadic. 
We miss sundry familiar stems from the list given: for example 
iyate, which it is simply absurd to regard as intensive, and p&vaie, 
an expression of the author's view of which would have been 
welcome, and so on. The relation of tirati to iarati is rather 
like that of a causative to a simple verb, and is therefore extremely 
curious ; iarati is not excluded from figurative uses. 
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It does not seem to help our comprehension of the imperfect 
much to be told (279°) that "it is the tense of narration, by means 
of which the hearer is summoned to transfer himself with his fancy 
into the past"; precisely the same is true of any other past tense, 
and something very like it of the future. That the imperfect 
denotes simply past action, without implication of anything else, 
is, in my opinion, both a truer and a more enlightening definition. 

Few things in the theory of tenses are more difficult to define 
satisfactorily than the difference between preterit and perfect, 
between I did And I have done. The ordinary description of the 
latter, as signifying "completed" action, is of no value whatever, 
and the word "completed" ought to be banished out of the 
grammars ; all past action is completed action, or it would not be 
past. But in English (as in German, French, and so on) we are 
guided to a better account of the perfect by the etymology of the 
form itself; I have done means literally ' I possess at present the 
result of a past doing,' and so contains a peculiar mixture of past 
and present time ; it designates a state of things as now existing 
which involves as a condition the previous doing or occurrence of 
something. Then this expression of the present consequence of 
past action assumes more or less the character of an expression 
for the past action itself, and so enters into a rivalry with the other 
preterit tenses ; and they compromise on a division of the territory 
among them. The division is not always made on a systematic 
and consistent plan, and the line is differently drawn in different 
languages : for example, as between English and French and 
German there are marked, though minor, discordances, the perfect 
of the one being by no means always correctly rendered by the 
perfect of another, as the adult learner of any of them knows to 
his cost. In some South-German dialects the perfect has mainly 
driven out the preterit as general expression of past action ; the 
Swabian peasant does not say i' that, but i' hob g'tha". The one 
office of the perfect in regard to which there is something nearest 
to an agreement among the several languages is that of designating 
the proximate past, of defining the action as having happened or 
been done within the limits of the still current, the present, space 
of time — though even here there remains plenty of room for minor 
variations. 

Now this composite perfect-sense, as has become generally 
known since our author himself brought it clearly to light in the 
second part of these Syntactische Forschungen (1876), is repre- 
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sented in the Vedic Sanskrit, of both mantra and brdhmana, by 
the tense which is called the aorist. It is not too much to say 
that the rendering ' I have done,' etc., fits the Vedic aorist closely 
throughout; the perfect tenses of English, French, and German 
do not agree in value any more closely with one another than this 
Sanskrit tense with them all. The constraint of meter, and the 
pervading obscurities of meaning and construction, in the hymns 
make its distinctive character in part less obvious and undeniable 
in mantra than in brdhmana ; and there are even good Vedic 
scholars who (much to the detriment of their versions) are careless 
of the distinction, or even seem to make it a principle not to 
acknowledge the special aorist signification. 1 But there is no real 
difference between the aorist of viantra and that of brdhmana ; 
and the distinction laid down by our author in his former work, 
and here (280*) reported rather than repeated — namely, that in 
the former the aorist denotes what has just taken place, while in 
the latter it is the tense of personal experience — seems to me of 
no account ; it is a difference in the circumstances of use, and not 
in the value of the tense itself. Especially does this appear when 
there is taken into account what the author in his comparative 
examination of the tenses has failed to notice (see the Am. Or. 
Soc.'s Proceedings for May, 1891 : Journal, vol. XV, p. lxxxv ff.; 
also Trans. Am. Philol. Assoc'n for 1892) : that the imperfect is 
the tense of personal narration in brdhmana not less than the 
aorist, the two being in such use related to one another as are our 
preterit and perfect. 

The author notes that there are exceptional cases, in both 
divisions of the Vedic literature, which do not fall strictly under 
the definitions given (certainly they are not more frequent than is 
the case with our modern perfects with have) ; and he asks after 
a wider definition, which shall include all. This seems to me a 
mistaken quest, like that which should seek a formula inclusive of 
all the various uses of the accusative case, and which could issue 
only in some such worthless bit of indefiniteness as that the 
accusative is "a complement or nearer definition of the verbal 
idea." So here, in like manner, we get as result the following 
(28o b ) : "the aorist informs us that an action has made its appear- 
ance" (dass ein Vorgang [or eine Handlung] in die Erscheinung 
getreten ist). This is valuable solely and alone in virtue of the 

'A curious recent example is Hillebrandt, in his Vedische Mythologie, I, 
1 891. 
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verb-tense, has made, which is used in it : and just so an imperfect 
informs us that an action made its appearance, and a future that it 
will make its appearance. The "making its appearance" of an 
action (like the "coming in" or Einireten of an action, the phrase 
which, after the example of others, he conjures with in Synt. 
Forsch. IV, p. 101 ff.) is really nothing more than an awkward 
and pretentious equivalent for simple predication, and something 
positive has to be added in order to make it descriptive of a tense. 
The author expresses, with good reason, his dissatisfaction with 
the phrase, nor does he attempt to lay it at the basis of the illus- 
tration that follows. A tense needs to be defined and illustrated 
according to its leading and prevalent sense, and not according to 
its rarer and exceptional applications — unless, indeed, some one of 
these can be shown to have been historically older, and the others 
derived from it; and the "making appearance" or "coming in" of 
the action can certainly never have that value. The 'coming in' 
element is twice made use of later in defining aoristic forms, and 
plainly without any advantage whatever as regards our compre- 
hension of their value. If (590 b ), in yada . . . dsahi^ta 'when he 
has overpowered,' yada has the virtual meaning 'as soon as,' it is 
simply because the verb-form indicates proximate action: 'when 
he has just overpowered' is the same with 'as soon as he has 
overpowered.' And if (what is extremely questionable) bhiydnd 
(381") signifies 'having been frightened,' as distinguished from 
bhdyamdna 'being in a state of fear,' it is because the participle 
is associated with a tense which means 'I have come to feel fear'; 
the "in-coming action" has nothing to do with it. Again, the 
aorist sense is once (279 ) referred to as " constatirend," 'recording 
a fact'; and this is obviously one of the secondary applications of 
the Aaw?-perfect in every language that possesses such a tense, 
and calls for no resort to any peculiar mode of explanation. 

While the Vedic aorist is thus in the sum of its uses equivalent 
to our auxiliary perfect with have, it must, of course, have had a 
quite different history of development of meaning, since it is the 
combination of present auxiliary with past participle that gives 
our tense its distinctive union of present and past time. And I 
see nothing in the way of our assuming that the proper "perfect" 
sense came in Sanskrit out of that of proximate past, as in our 
modern formations the latter out of the former : the two are so 
related that either passes naturally into the other. As for the 
prior probable transition from simple indefinite past action (such 
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as belongs to the Greek aorist) to proximate past, that is not at 
all, it appears to me, out of reach of the differentiating and 
adaptive action of a language that has a certain redundancy of 
expression for past time (impf., pf., and aor. tenses). Perhaps 
the Greek imperfect of continuous action got its characteristic 
quality in no other way. Or, if continuousness be proved to be 
the original character of the proper imperfect, then its loss in the 
Sanskrit imperfect (which certainly, from its earliest period, shows 
not a trace of it), and the shift of the former indefinite past or 
aorist to the designation of proximate past action, may have been 
two parts of the same adaptive process. 

As regards the Sanskrit reduplicated perfect, I may refer again 
to the paper quoted above (on p. 290), in which I have discussed 
in considerable detail the use of this tense in the Brahmanas. Of 
its three mantra-senses — 1. that of our auxiliary perfect (= the 
Vedic aorist) ; 2. that of an indefinite past (= imperfect) ; and 3. 
that of a present — it has (except in the participle : see below) 
quite lost the first ; for the signs of this which our author thinks 
to find (§170, pp. 298-300) in Brahmanic use seem to me not to 
require to be interpreted as such, but rather to be examples of 
the narrative use; even the last passage quoted (TS. VII 3. i 3 ), 
though most nearly approaching the true "perfect" meaning, is 
best to be judged in accordance with the rest. Both the other 
senses are retained, and, in part of the texts, in proportions not 
far from equal : in PB., for example, there are even twice as many 
occurrences of the present sense as of the preterit; in MS., an 
equal number; in TS., hardly fewer; but, apparently by a later 
and rapidly growing usage, the perfect as simple preterit wins the 
upper hand, and comes to be employed on a very large scale, 
partly in whole narratives in place of the imperfect, partly mixed 
with the latter as a co-ordinate tense. And at the same time the 
imperfect exhibits a tendency to be used in personal narrative, or 
by one speaking in his own name, to the exclusion of the perfect ; 
so that the later Hindu grammar clearly lays down that distinction 
between them. It is a curious and interesting piece of syntactical 
growth thus laid before us in the existing records of the language. 

The story is not complete, however, without bringing in also 
the fate of the perfect participle. In his treatment of this form as 
it appears in the Brahmanas (377-81), the author appears to me 
to overlook the fact that it has not simply a past or "preterital" 
sense, but that variety of past sense which belongs to the aorist 
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as a tense : namely, present result of past action ; it has become, 
in short, the corresponding participle to the aorist. It will be 
seen on examination that he is obliged to use the auxiliary have 
in translating every one of his "preterital" examples with one 
exception (CB. IX ii 3. 30: 378 a ); and in that the meaning is 
the same as in the rest; and in one example (AB. V 34. 1: 
378") the participle is actually co-ordinated with a series of aorist 
tenses. As for his exceptional or non-preterital cases, they all 
either admit of or require a different explanation. The unredu- 
plicated vidvdns is of course no proper exception ; it goes with its 
tense, which, through the whole history of the language, is present 
and only present. Of" the two instances of stisupvdns, the one 
from TS. (VI 1. 4' : 377 b ) is certainly misunderstood : dlksitdt susu- 
pusah does not mean "from him who lies asleep as one conse- 
crated," but 'from him who has slept during his consecration'; 
the analogy of various parallel passages (e. g. TS. V 6. 3*; VI 6. 7") 
clearly shows this. And the other instance may be taken in the 
same way, and must be, because otherwise it would be a single 
unsupported case: not "the eyes are moist of one who sleeps," 
but 'of one who has been sleeping,' i. e. 'has just waked up,' and 
who therefore does not at once 'see clearly' {vi-lks). Even at 
RV. 1 161. 13 (375") the true meaning is evidently the same; it 
is people who 'have been sleeping' (susupvdiisas) that ask "who 
has waked us up?" Under the head of the middle participle, 
anucdna is the only exception recognized by our author; and that 
too is plainly no real exception : brdhmandli gufruvdhso 'nticdnd 
vidvdhsah (quoted 379" from QB.; like combinations are found 
repeatedly elsewhere) means literally ' Brahmans who have heard, 
who have repeated, who know,' i. e. who have been under the 
instruction of a teacher, who have learned to reproduce the sacred 
texts, and who consequently possess the true knowledge. That 
both fugruvdhs and anilcdna then come to be used substantively 
(especially the latter, which becomes a kind of synonym for 
'learned') is only what is liable to happen to any adjective fre- 
quently employed in a technical sense. So far as I have observed 
(and my attention has been particularly directed to the subject), 
the perfect participle, whether active or middle, is always used 
in brdhmana in a sense corresponding to that of the aorist in the 
same texts. 

When giving an account of the future in RV. (290"), the author 
might well, I think, have noticed its remarkable rarity in that text 
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(personal forms from only nine roots), and its rapid increase in 
frequency later, as the subjunctive goes out of use; and a similar 
statement is true, and equally called for, in regard to the optative 
(302). 

Coming next to the modes, the author repeats (302 ff.) the 
doctrine taught by him in the first part of the Syntactische 
Forschungen (1871), and hence widely known to students of 
syntax: namely, that the fundamental distinction between sub- 
junctive and optative is the expression by the former of an action 
willed, by the latter of an action wished. To this doctrine I have 
never been able to give my assent, especially for these reasons : 

1. I do not find a sufficiently well-marked difference of sense of 
the kind asserted between the two modes, but only such a pre- 
ponderance, on the whole, of the sense of wishing on the side of 
the optative as might easily come about by gradual differentia- 
tion of usage between two originally equivalent formations ; 

2. because there is yet another mode, the imperative, to which, if 
to anything, the expression of an action willed properly belongs ; 

3. because the proposed explanation takes no heed of one marked 
formal distinction between the two modes — namely, that the 
subjunctive has primary personal endings, but the optative 
secondary ; and no explanation that does not account for this 
feature along with the rest can have any right to be regarded as 
more than conjectural and provisional ; while it looks very far 
from probable that such a difference has anything to do with a 
distinction between willing and wishing. 

Delbriick denies (353°) to the 2d pi. and the 2d and 3d du. of 
the imperative any true imperative character, because they agree 
in form with the augmentless imperfect persons, or the " injunctive," 
as he joins with Brugman in calling them. The unmistakable 
occurrence of a 2d and 3d sing, and a 3d pi. of real imperative 
formation, and the occurrence in the other allied languages of a 
2d pi. to match the 2d sing., seem to me sufficient to make over- 
whelmingly probable that the accordance in form between imper- 
ative and "injunctive" in the persons in question (at least in the 
plural, for we may leave out of consideration the dual, as of minor 
consequence) is simply accidental, a result of the leveling forces 
of linguistic change. If we had only the evidence of English to 
infer from, we might think that the preterit and participle of our 
New conjugation (as loved and loved, sent and sent, and so on), or 
our possessives singular and plural (^horse's and horses' and the 
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like), were identical ; but the belief, even in the absence of proof 
to the contrary, would be a crude and hasty one, to be rejected 
by all prudent scholars. 

Of the present participle we find (368°) another of those 
curiously unedifying definitions already instanced above: it "is 
associated with a noun in the sentence in order to express that 
the noun occurs in an action (action taken in the widest sense) 
which falls into the action of the sentence." Students of a Vedic 
syntax perhaps hardly require to have a participle defined for 
them ; but no one who did not know beforehand what it was 
would be likely to recognize it from this description — which, 
moreover, for aught that can be seen, applies to any kind of a 
verbal adjective (e. g. to active as well as acting), and not to that 
kind alone which we call participle. 

In treating the absolute constructions (386 ff.), it would seem 
to be the more instructive method to put first the transition-cases, 
those which admit of being understood as either the ordinary 
case-construction or the absolute, in order to illustrate the way in 
which the latter originated. That transition-examples for the 
genitive absolute as well as for the locative are to be found in the 
brahmana is so much a matter of course that our author hardly 
needs to fortify himself (389°) with another's opinion to that effect ; 
the only question is whether there is not to be found an example 
that oversteps the line, and requires to be viewed as a real absolute 
construction; and such seems to occur at AB. VII 27. 4: tc§am 
ho 'ttitfhatdm ' as they rose up.' It is strange that Saussure, in 
his discussion of the genitive absolute, wholly ignores this item, 
the most interesting of all from the point of view of comparative 
syntax — its origination out of an ordinary possessive genitive. 
One wonders whether the beginnings of an instrumental absolute 
may not also be found in the earlier language, as they are in the 
later (cf. Speijer, Sanskrit Syntax, p. 290) — beginnings which, 
having never been developed by usage into a customary construc- 
tion, are of as little account in Sanskrit as in English (e. g. ''we 
should be much better oft with him gone"). A noun and agreeing 
participle can hardly be put together in any way without creating 
the possibility, if not making the suggestion, of a dependent clause 
or quasi-clause. 

I have elsewhere in this Journal ("On Bohtlingk's Upanishads," 
vol. XI, p. 411) remarked upon the curious obstinacy of the Jena 
Sanskrit scholars in adhering to the accentuation -tdvya (instead 
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of -tavyd) for the gerundives quoted from QB. The author 
explains his action in the note to p. 398: "In this work, in 
passages from QB., I have retained the accent -thvya, chosen by 
Weber, because the [native] grammarians also authorize it." 
This is trifling with the subject. As between two admissible 
interpretations of the same accent-marks of the MSS., Weber, in 
the first published Brahmana text, did indeed "choose" the wrong 
one; but, when all the other accented texts had given their 
testimony against it, he long ago saw his (wholly natural and 
excusable) error, and had even retracted it publicly in 1886, in 
the second volume (p. 70) of his Catalogue of the Berlin manu- 
scripts ; so that Delbriick's vain attempt to save the credit of the 
Hindu native grammar rests solely upon his own authority. 

In treating (401 ff.) of the gerunds (or absolutives, as he prefers 
to call them), the author unaccountably fails to point out that the 
one in -am is nothing but the adverbially used accusative of a 
derivative verbal noun in -a ; and he laboriously avoids the use of 
the name " adverb " in explaining its value and use. The " verbum 
infinitum " in Sanskrit really includes adverbs as well as nouns and 
adjectives. Nor does he take any notice of the current and 
acceptable explanation of those in -tvd and -ya (earlier -yd) as 
also case-forms of nouns ; and he impliedly denies them that 
origin by including in his definition of their fundamental character 
the designation of past action. Now it may be true, as he claims 
(405°), that the gerund always admits of being rendered as past; 
but certainly in nearly all cases it also admits of being rendered 
as present. Its past value is, in my opinion, akin with that of the 
passive participle in -ta (of which his definition, quoted above, 
p. 276, says nothing of past action) ; it is not inherent, but, though 
predominant, only given by the circumstances of each case. 

Under the infinitives (410 ff.), it would have been interesting to 
know what the author's present opinion is in regard to the quasi- 
modal uses of those in -dhyai and -sani. They are very peculiar 
conversions of the constructions properly belonging to such case- 
forms, but doubtless only that ; that they show any pro-ethnic 
connection between infinitive and imperative is not to be credited. 

I fail entirely to see why the perfectly natural construction of 
an ablative infinitive with purd tends (4i8 b ) to support the assump- 
tion of an ablative rather than a genitive with madhyd. 

The chapter on the prepositional prefixes (432 ff.) is very good 
and instructive, and the determination of their grades of nearness 
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to the verb has much that is new and worthy of attention. Under 
the head of two or more prefixes with the same verb would have 
been welcome a plainer distinction between those cases in which 
the prefixes are added to the verb as it were on equal terms, and 
those in which there has been an integration of the verb with the 
nearer prefix, and another is then added somewhat as it might 
have been added to a simple verb. Thus (to take an extreme 
instance), upa-vig having won the special meaning ' sit down,' it 
becomes possible even to add the same prefix a second time in 
more casual connection, and we find (in the later language) 
upa-upa-vig 'sit down beside.' So, in Vedic use, abhi-sam bhu is 
not at all made by adding abhi and sam to bhu ; but, sam-bhu 
having obtained in familiar use the sense ' come into being,' the 
addition of abhi gives it power to take an accusative object of the 
condition or the form of being ' into ' which anything comes : e. g. 
janitvam abhisambabhiitha 'thou hast entered into wifehood,' i. e. 
hast become wife. The variations in character of combination 
even of a single prefix with a verb are very considerable, according 
as it purely modifies the verbal sense or makes a connection 
between this and adjuncts — in other words, according as it is 
more adverbial or more prepositional in value ; and this is 
especially true of a second prefix. 

To note a few details: Under adhi with the sense of 'plus' 
(441"), the curious example at QB. X iv 3. 8 might well have been 
quoted ; and, further down, ah might have been added to bru and 
vac as used with adhi; the explanation of how these compounds 
arrive at the sense 'bless' (so rendered 559 b ) is not at all satis- 
factory. The pregnant sense in which anu is used in brdhmana, 
as 'along with and in consequence of,' is (445*) quite insufficiently 
recognized. Under apa (446-47), apaumbh would have been 
worth notice; it is rendered at 370° simply 'bind,' which is obvi- 
ously inexact. The close analogy of apt (447) as prefix with Gr. 
eiri might well have been pointed out. Hinzu, 'unto or on to,' 
would, I think, have better represented its sense than herzu or 
hinein ; nor is it from the sense of ' on,' but rather from that of 
'to,' that the adverbial value as 'too, also, even' appears to be 
developed (as in the case of our own too). It is a curious question 
whether any remnant of the apparently original sense of afx<f>i or 
umbe belonging to abhi is to be traced in its derivative abhitas 
'roundabout,' or whether this value comes purely from the 
Sanskrit value of abhi, in which, certainly, no shade of 'about' is 
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discoverable. I see no difficulty about ava-tar "overpower" 
(450*); it is ava-tirati, and means properly 'drag down.' Ost- 
hoff's suggestion (453°) that the preposition a is a mere strength - 
ener of the proper meaning of the case with which it is used seems 
to me hardly worthy of the respect with which it is here men- 
tioned. That ud-ga (453") means " begin singing " cannot, I think, 
be shown ; ud denotes conclusion rather than commencement. 
For ud-man (453 b ) read ud-mad 'go crazy.' Upa-vad (455 b ) 
perhaps rather 'impute (something) in words'; and upa-star 
'spread under' as something to be lain upon, in accordance with 
the proper meaning of upa. Ni-pad has also the special sense 
'lie with.' A peculiar, use of vi with hu or hvd and two or three 
other roots, as meaning 'severally, on the one side and the other,' 
is omitted in the account of this preposition (464-67), though 
observed by the author in translating — not, however, at 568 b , 
where vi-gap evidently has the sense of 'swear severally,' and is 
mistranslated as "quarrel." Omitted, too, is sam-vif 'turn in, lie 
down.' 

Respecting the particles (471 ff.) one is tempted to make the 
general criticism that many of them are treated at rather excessive 
length in comparison with their importance and with the results 
attained. The author also almost seems to have laid it down as 
a principle that he will neither mention nor have any regard to 
the etymologies of the words, even to the make-up of the com- 
pound ones : thus, in briefly noticing tvdi, tvavd, etc. (49 i b ), he does 
not say that they are contracted combinations of tti vai, etc., and 
so might naturally have the united value of their two constituents ; 
and neither under id nor under ned, svid, kuvid is any reference 
made to their relationship, although, by an exception, ced is fully 
explained (596°) as ca + id; that ed (184) belongs to the same 
group, notwithstanding the author's exclusion of it, I think I have 
satisfactorily shown in the Proc. Am. Or. Soc. for October, 1888 
(Journ., vol. XIV, p. xi) ; further, it is hardly made to appear 
(514 ff.) that nu in its ordinary use is nothing more than a weak- 
ened 'now.' The special use of iti in PB., as pointing forward 
instead of back, might well have been pointed out on p. 533 : 
examples are found at IV 6. 17 ; VI 3. 11 ; 5. 16, 21, etc. (always 
yat tv ity dhiih sadbhir ito mdsdir . . . Hi, and the like). 

I do not see that the accentuation of a verb after kuvid, any 
more than after hanta, marks the clause as dependent (551*)- 

It is unnecessary to say that the versions given by the author 
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of the illustrative passages which he quotes in abundance on every 
page are extremely good, especially those from the Brahmanas. 
In dealing with the latter, no one has shown in the same measure 
as he the ability to combine accuracy and readableness. He 
sometimes renders the same word or phrase, now and then even 
in the same passage, differently in different parts of the volume — 
instances are svad, "fruchtbar machen " 30% "schmackhaft machen " 
286*, "angenehm machen" 523*; upa-jnd, "Sorge tragen" 329 b , 
"nachdenken" 349"; sarvam djimi, '"das ganze Spiel ausspielen" 
385°, "jede Anstrengung bestehen" 537 b ; and so on — but in 
general the variation only represents fairly the uncertainly that 
clings to much of the language of these works : "Lied," however, 
for sunrta at 371°, while it is rendered " Freundlichkeit" at 375", is 
more serious, the former translation being a false one, taken from 
the native commentators. Also, such loosenesses as "Zeit" for 
samvatsara (13"), "beissen" for han (182"), "essen" for pratigrahl 
6ku(i82 h ), "Zahlwort" for vac (320*), "verlieren" for rudh (343"), 
"Weg" for kqetra (383*), "Loch" for prana (71"), are of little 
account, being mainly adaptations to the circumstances of each 
case. A real oversight is a rare and accidental occurrence. There 
is one at 498" (from MS. Ill 2. 5), where the second #*'-clause is 
wrongly connected with what precedes instead of with what 
follows: the sentence means '. . . he should take [the grain] from 
its direction, saying " I have taken from them food and refresh- 
ment.'" So also (253 : like Miiller before him and Bohtlingk 
after him), in a Brhad-Aranyaka passage (QB. XIV iv 2. 18), he 
connects the first evam incorrectly with the succeeding clause, 
instead of taking it as by itself the whole apodosis. This value 
of evam is noticed by him at 534 b , and is not rare; his explanation 
of it does not satisfy one ; the particle represents simply an 
abbreviated clause, and has no special analogy with the use of iti. 
Another decided oversight is found at 370*, where ka?ii§tham pra 
jay ate 'has least progeny' is translated as if it were kaniqtho 
jdyate 'is born the smallest'; the former may be true of the ass 
among domestic animals, but certainly the latter is not. One 
more example (29"), of another kind, from the Rig-Veda, may be 
noticed, because our author repeats in regard to it an error which 
is committed by a whole series of translators and dictionary- and 
chrestomathy-makers (though the minor Pet. lex. has corrected 
it). It is the word ayoddhdr, occurring in vs. 6 of the spirited 
Indra-hymn I 32, and rendered "coward," as if literally 'non- 
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fighter.' But this interpretation, according to ordinary rule, 
would imply the accent dyoddhar, while ayoddhdr is the accentu- 
ation belonging to a possessive compound, and the word should 
mean rather 'not having a fighter': that is (compare indrafalru, 
etc.), 'not finding any one to fight him,' or 'unmatched.' The 
accent, to be sure, could not be absolutely relied on to settle the 
matter, if the connection also did not plainly demand the normal 
sense. To call Vrtra a coward because he dared to challenge 
Indra to combat is evidently the height of injustice; the act 
exhibits rather a foolhardy courage — which is precisely what the 
epithet (durmada) in the verse attributes to him. 

That in pra g nam 2(167°, 44 O the pra f nam is to be understood 
as infinitive I have pointed out in the article last quoted (JAOS., 
vol. XIV, p. x) ; and also (ib.) that prdiqam ich (237°, 403") means 
'send out and seek, seek earnestly.' In connection with this last 
passage (403-4) it should be mentioned that the author appears 
to misunderstand the sense of prai^ais and parydydis in AB. Ill 
9. 1 and IV 5. 3 ; they signify ' by means of the prdisas' and ' by 
means of the parydyas': i. e. of the sacred utterances called by 
these names; then, in each case, there is ,a word-play made by 
putting alongside them the gerunds prdisam and parydyam. At 
483" he renders vratd by ' Beschaftigung'; this looks rather as if 
he agreed with me in deriving the word from the root vrt (Proc. 
Am. Or. Soc. for Oct. 1884; Journ., vol. XI, p. ccxxix) ; I am 
very confident that this is its true etymology ; the various deriva- 
tions from vr are not more discordant with one another than they 
are together forced and unsatisfactory. 

We may now look through the text in order, raising here and 
there a question, or offering a suggestion, on matters of translation 
of greater or less consequence, for the possible benefit of a second 
edition of the work. Criydi sthd (7 b , I43 b ), rather 'support the 
majesty' than "be under the command." "Spirit" (Geist) is a new 
sense for farlra 'body ' (i6 c )- Kam (32") is not " why " (was) ; but 
this is perhaps meant only as a conveniently (but unnecessarily) 
loose translation. "Protect against" seems further from the 
natural meaning oiurusya (no b ) than is called for. Why should 
the locative dafame mdsi (ii7 b : of the birth of a foetus) mean 
"after the tenth month" rather than 'in' it? The explanation 
given (143") of a vrfcya- seems far from satisfactory, especially 
as the verb takes also, and oftener, a locative case ; and at 248* it 
is rendered quite otherwise ; the original sense of the phrase is to 
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me very obscure. Bhandistha (189") is, I think, clearly the 
superlative corresponding to bhadra 'excellent'; I see in it no 
meaning of noisy exultation. Vi-bhaj in the middle voice (201") 
signifies 'share among themselves' rather than "cut to pieces." 
Bhil wilh kva (255" et al.) has the sense 'what has become of?' 
as the author himself translates as with kva at 337°. Vi-srj (256 b ) 
is perhaps rather 'let go, release.' I find it very difficult to admit 
the rendering "iiberlassen" (256 ) for pra-su, which regularly 
means something very different; nor is para-as 'throw away' 
well represented (260") by "shove aside." " Devise" {erfinden)iox 
viddrh kr (299" et al.) seems to connect the form with the root 
2 w'a? ' find.' At 3 1 6° and some other places, it would be better 
to bring out the more original sense of satya as 'real, actual'; idt 
satydm it tdva (RV. VIII 93. 5 and I 1. 6: 579O means doubtless 
'that on thy part actually takes place'; it 'comes true,' rather 
than 'is true.' Pra-ml (334O hardly means "liegen bleiben," nor 
pari-d-dd (343O "abwendig machen." Bht'iia, as contrasted with 
bhavya, bhaviqyat, etc. (345 b et al), means, I think, 'the present' 
('what has come to be') raiher than "the past": cf. QB. II iii 1. 
24, where the two are co-ordinated with 'what is born' (jdtd) and 
'what shall be born' (Janisydmdna), with the 'arrived' (agata) 
and the 'expected' (dfa), with 'to-day' (adyd) and 'to-morrow' 
(fvds). Adadivdhs (352") has not the general sense of "stingy," 
but is specifically 'he who has not given.' Ahfu "drop" (371") 
looks like an oversight. The radical sense in jaritar, grnimasi, 
etc. (374°, 414°. et al.), cannot be "implore." Nor is ab Ml ah pari 
sthd(Tfi^) "zur Seite treten," nor pracytdali parastdt (2,94°) "ver- 
schwunden," nor tanaya (395°) " Heerden." I should regard asmin 
jdyamdnezx. 387 b as the normal rather than the absolute construc- 
tion of the locative. Why should the sense of pafyan manye 'I 
think to see' (395°) be doubtful? I do not apprehend (ib.) any 
peculiar construction of the participle with akdnisam. Gitdhvl 
(misprinted yudl.vi: 405°) is certainly not "having driven away"; 
nor can I find "lie" in abhi-druh (476"), nor "seize" in ni-yam 
(478 b ). For ili vdi vaydrh vidma (481"), 'this is what we know' 
seems to fit both the expression and the connection decidedly 
better than "so konnen wir es." In the translation of QB. I ix 1. 
19 (495 b ) the words wcniger and mehr have been transposed by 
an oversight. Ardtly (ib.) has a more positive meaning than 
" grudge," I think. At 536" we have uilara rendered as " high," as 
" higher," and as " highest," without any sufficient reason. " Rever- 
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ence" for sac i^'^f) is too far from the proper meaning; and in 
tap (563") it is, as usual, rather the heat than the radiance that is 
intended. Why should not 'Parjanya' (parjanyaJi) as well as 
"the cloud" bring water (573 b ) ? At 582", dniinds is translated as 
if it had no accent; the apodosis does not properly come until the 
following line. A-k§i (584") must mean 'dwell upon,' not "rule 
over." "Church" (Kirche) for the Brahman caste (585°) seems 
quite too modern and Occidental. How is the accent of dnrta- 
deva (586°) to be explained if the word is made to mean "one 
who plays falsely"? 'one who has false gods' is surely the better 
rendering. 

There are a few cases where it appears to me better to question 
the reading and suggest an emendation than to try to deal with 
the text as it stands. The most noteworthy, perhaps, is at QB. 

XI v 1. 1, where, for the only time in the language, so far as my 
knowledge goes, we have the prohibitive ma with a subjunctive, 
and where we also much need a ma pronoun ; I can hardly think 
it doubtful that we are to change akdmam sma ma ni padydsdi to 
akdmam sma md n& ni padydsdi ' thou shalt not lie with me 
against my will' (33", 3i6 b ). Since bhdvant 'your worship' is 
construed in all ages of the language, as its sense demands, only 
with a verb in the 3d person, we doubtless have, at QB. XIV ix 
1. 5 (83", 204 b ), to emend avocas to avocat. In QB. Ill ii 3. 1 
(30°) lyus should evidently be ?'yus, optative (so also QB. I vii 4. 
12). At QB. XI vi 1. 3 (\o$ h ),vibhdjamandu must be, I presume, 
a bad reading for vibkajydmdndu. At 448 b we are hardly called 
upon to admit such a compound as pagcdtprancas ; pafcat 
prancas would be not even an alteration of the reading, but only 
of the transcription. In AV. XII 4. 3 (269") dlyate as passive of 
dd 'divide' is extremely unsatisfactory ; I should prefer to under- 
stand a dlyate (kdndya "dlyate) 'is taken away.' On the other 
hand, the author's alteration (269°) of the pada-re&dmg in AV. 

XII 5. 25, api-nahydmdne, to -nd seems quite uncalled-for ; mtikhe 
pinahyamdne is locative absolute. 

A few more minor matters of a general character may be noticed 
before bringing this criticism to a close. To lay it down as a 
principle (17°) that the predicate noun comes first in a sentence 
and the subject later is, in my opinion, to put the case too strongly ; 
numerous and important errors have followed from its adoption 
by some translators. Are (35 s ), it seems clear, is by origin 
vocative of art 'enemy,' which has become weakened into a word 
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of chiding or of de haul en bas address. The expression (49*) 
"less often apagaid" (instead of dpagate) does not do justice to 
the rare and exceptional character of this accentuation of the 
passive participle with prefix. On p. 50, third and second line 
from below, Hauptsatzes is an erratum for Nebensaizes (the work 
is, on the whole, so carefully and correctly printed that errata, 
though not entirely absent, are very uncommon and almost always 
of insignificant importance). A more philosophical account of the 
agreement (83") of a verb in the 1st person with combined pronouns 
of 1st and 2d or 3d, and in the 2d person with those of 2d and 3d, 
would be that 'I and you' or 'I and they,' etc., are equivalent to 
'we,' while 'you and they,' etc., are summed up in 'you,' and 
that they take their verbs accordingly. Among words of two 
genders (94 b ) div chances to be overlooked ; also (95") the curious 
masc. accus. matrn. Would it not be more proper to say of ni-h 
(no a )that it had become mixed up with nil-i for niril One 
does not quite see why the cases of two ablatives with a verb 
(in b ) are not put under the head of attraction (89). Ctri (117") 
belongs rather to the adverbial locatives (122°); and in like 
manner k§ama is rather adverb (129") than requiring to be treated 
as a normal instrumental case. Why should we have Vdyus 
niyulvdn (145") instead of Vdyu niyutvantl and why, yet worse, 
dydus asura (522°) ? This latter has won a degree of currency 
which is to me, at least, altogether unaccountable and very 
offensive. Why Dydus any more than Indras, Agnis, Vishnus, 
and so on? And by adding to it asura we obtain not only a 
discordance with all other names, but even, into the bargain, an 
inconsistency with itself, since we ought at least to say Dydus 
asuras if we do not say Dyu asura. No one, I am sure, can give 
any good reason for using the (highly irregular) nominative form 
of this particular word, instead of the stem-form as everywhere 
else, and the senseless practice ought to be frowned summarily 
out of existence. The genitives with prahan and nihan (i6i a ) 
seem to me to call more distinctly for the subaudition of a govern- 
ing noun than other cases in which the author is ready to assume 
such ; but rak^dsas with praii-han is undoubtedly accus. pi ; the 
RV. reads prdti daha instead of prdti jahi. To i63 b the author 
is obliged to add in a note (600) a genitive dependent on ihd ; I 
long ago pointed out in this Journal (III 405) like constructions 
with ydtra (see now my Skt. Gr. 2 , §299 b). The reason given 
(183") for such a construction as agrena fdldm does not seem to 
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me of any value whatever. In the explanation of the adverbial 
suffix -vat (i86 c ), the author overlooks the fact that in the Veda 
-vant is a suffix also of resemblance : manuvdt is like the accus. 
indravdt 'what is like Indra.' Such adverbs as yathdkdmam 
(i88 a ), or rather the adjectives of which they are originally the 
adverbially used accusatives (though the adverbial use has come 
to be far more common than the adjectival), are, it appears to me, 
modeled on such as tathdkratu, talhdvidha, etc., which do not 
violate the rules of ordinary Sanskrit composition. The analogy 
between tathti and yathd as part of speech is stronger than their 
discordance as demonstrative and relative. Pragam (197") was 
hardly worth mentioning so briefly and slightly ; it is the sole 
quotable example of a whole type of declension as stated by the 
Hindu grammarians, and is a puzzle as regards both form and 
value. That such words as girsatas should be called (199°) " nouns 
in -las" seems rather queer. As regards the curious addition of a 
pronoun repeating a noun (subject or other: 215"), it is doubtless 
to be regarded simply as a pronominal redundancy, such as is not 
uncommon in our modern languages (e. g. 'this man, he said'), 
and is especially frequent in French, even in standing constructions 
('the man, is he here?' etc.). A further striking example is seen 
at QB. I vi 3. 16: tad v evd khdlu hatd vrtrdh sd . . . fi'fye 'so 
forsooth Vrtra, being slain, he lay,' etc. And at XIV iv 4. 1-3 
there is even a double repetition: t^dm namndm vag ity etdd 
eqdm ukthdm 'of these names speech, so called — it was their 
hymn' (and so in two following sentences). That the idiom is 
not entirely restricted to QB. is shown by the occurrence of a 
similar case in Ch. U. V 1. 12: atha ha prana uccikrami§ant sa 
yathd suhayah . . . sam akhidat 'so then the breath, being on the 
point of going out, it . . . tore up,' etc. At 309°, achdnta should 
be written achdnlta, and, at 315", dyudhvl in like manner dyuddhvi, 
according to their etymological value; what the manuscripts, 
even if unanimous, may write in such cases is not of the slightest 
consequence ; .to the grammarians and the scribes, nit and nt, and 
dhv and ddhv, and the like, are equivalent combinations, inter- 
changeable under all circumstances (see my Skt. Gr., §232) ; 
editors of texts merely waste their time and space by noting 
differences of reading in regard to such points. At 315°, the 
"verse" which the author rightly surmises is RV. X 38. 5, with 
some differences of reading. I do not see on what ground forms 
like yeqam (see my Skt. Gr. 2 , §894 c) are simply reckoned (356*) 
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as "injunctive"; something in real explanation of them would be 
very welcome. I have not struck out vak§i from the list of 
imperatively used 2d persons, and see no good reason for doing 
so (365°). In AV. XII 4. 42 (553 a ), the second pluta-sign is not 
wanting in the pada-text : see AV. Prat. I 97 and note. I do not 
understand why the proper aorist meaning is assumed to be 
normal for bhut (576 b ) ; an augmentless form has no tense- 
character. 

Here and there the author raises a question or suggests a 
correction concerning statements made in my Sanskrit grammar, 
and of these I take notice in conclusion. Gdutamabruva'qa (76°) 
I find myself unable to support by a reference, and I presume 
that, as he surmises, it comes from a mistaken apprehension of 
the vocative gdiitama bruvana in QB. Paristubdhd (201°) was 
an error, and, as such, already struck out in my second edition. 
Avaci (267") occurs twice in KB. XIV 3 (also repeatedly in 
Sutras, as QQS. VII 9. 6). Vibhajydmdna in the AV. Index 
Verborum is an erratum for -bhdj-, as found in the text. As 
regards the Brahmana usage of active and middle verb-forms, the 
few discordances between his observations and mine (§§147-52, p. 
229 ff.) come in part from the differences between his classification 
of 'V and ' P' and mine of 'V and 'B'; my 'V includes only 
R.V., AV.,and SV.,and my 'B' does not exclude mantra-material 
occurring in the other earliest texts. Sac as active, then, is found 
in VS. XXXVIII 20 and elsewhere; svad as active in VS. and 
TB. (see the Pet. lex.); and asrpta at AB. VII 3. 4. Of ik$ as 
active, abhivydik^at occurs in AA. II 4. 3. 10; the text there gives 
-dikhyat, but this must be a false reading for -diksat, which the 
Upanishad has in the corresponding passage, III 13. For jrmbh 
the one active form from AB. is all that I have also ; but it is 
sufficient. Plu is active at SB. V 12: see the Pet. lex. Aks is 
middle in MS. IV (p. 32. 8). From an, pranela as 3d sing, 
occurs more than once in JB. II 57. Kuj, active, is found in VS. 
(XXII 7) and elsewhere ; bhu, middle, in TA.; vidmahe in MS. 
II (p. 119. 7); frayantas in RV. From ds we find the active 
participle dsisydnt in TS. VII 1. 19 2 . Middle forms of md are not 
attributed by me to the Brahmana. I have a middle person of sd 
credited to TB., but I am unable to find the reference, and suspect 
that it is an error. My ascription of active to edh was made solely 
upon the basis of a bad reading in TA. (VI 7. 2), which I regarded 
as meant for edhydsam ; but this was insufficient, and the item 
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should be struck out. From bhr and yudh I have no middle 
forms from Brahmana noted, but, as these are found both earlier 
and later, I assumed their occurrence there also; in such special- 
ties of Brahmana usage, the author's observations are more to be 
trusted than mine. 

I should add that I was unfortunately unable to make any use 
of this work in correcting my grammar for its second edition, as 
it did not come to my hands until the printing of that edition was 
completed, and I was preparing its index. 

W. D. Whitney. 



